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To the Moon. 
From Gorrae. 
Fillest hill and vale again, 
Still, with softening light! 
Loosest from the world’s cold chain 
All my soul to-night ! 


Spreadest round me, far and nigh, 
Soothingly, thy smile ; 

For thee, as from friendship’s eye, 
Sorrow shrinks the while. 


Every echo thrills my heart— 
Glad and gloomy mood, 

Joy and sorrow both have part 
In my solitude. 


River, river, glide along ! 
T am sad, alas! 

Fleeting things are love and song— 
Even so they pass ! 


I have had and I have lost 
What I long for yet ; 

Ah! why will we, to our cost, 
Simple joys forget? 


s 
River, river, glide along, 
Without stop or stay ! 
Murmur, whisper to my song 
In melodious play,— 


Whether on a winter’s night 
Rise thy swollen floods, 

Or in spring thou hast delight 
Watering the young buds. 


Happy he, who, hating none, 
Leaves the world’s dull noise, 

And, with trusty friend alone, 
Quietly enjoys 


What, forever unexpressed, 
Hid from common sight, 
Through the mazes of the breast 
Softly steals by night ! J. 8. D. 





[Translated for this Journal.] 


Musical Orthodoxy. 
From the German of Mme. Jouanna KINKEL. 


“ Better after all not try to learn the F minor 
Sonata,” said Ida, rising wearily from the piano- 
forte, and after a pause adding: “In fact it does 
go well enough, and my old master, severe as he 
was, would have been satisfied with it. What 
I still feel to be wanting in my performance of 
it, I fear will not be brought out by farther prac- 
tice. The incomprehensible fantastic element, 
which pervades the first Allegro, the desperate 
dalliance with agony in the Adagio, this laughter 
upon the verge of destruction in the finale, all 
this I expressed better at first. But while I have 
been laboring to polish the rapid passages, and 
have acquired a smoother and more elegant exe- 
cution, I have become unable to return again to 
the grand style. I play the Sonata now with 
great precision, but quite without soul, — and 
this is fatal.” 

“But you take up everything with a too 
pedantic severity,” answered an old lady, who 
sat listening on the sofa, “ and labor to infuse into 





the music what no human being could detect in 
the hearing.” 

The pianist had early been left an orphan, and 
had found a home with certain distant relatives. 
A wise guardian had appropriated the greater 
portion of her small fortune to the cultivation of 
her uncommon talents for music. She was now 
of age and independent, and had spent what re- 
mained in the purchase of an Erard grand 
piano-forte. Hardly so much had been left as 
sufficed to pay her expenses to the place which 
she had chosen for her future abode, and to 
set up her exceedingly simple house-keeping 
there. 

She had no wish to engage in travelling and 
concert giving, her musical tastes being too 
strongly opposed to those of the public; nor 
could her retiring disposition have borne the 
thousand little discouragements, which no one 
can escape, who, unknowing and unknown, seeks 
this mode of gaining a subsistence among strang- 
ers. She chose rather to labor for the means of 
living as a music teacher in some large town, 
hoping, while bearing the cross of lesson-giving 
to beginners, to gain sufficient to enable her to 
reach that high place in Art, which was not pos- 
sible in the small, retired place which was her 
home. 

At present she was the guest of a friend of her 
deceased mother. The old lady was the wife of 
Bailiff Werl in Waldheim, a small town in a 
narrow valley, about an hour’s walk from the 
capital. Here she was to remain until she should 
find a suitable place of abode and a few pupils in 
the city. Frau Werl kindly went to town with 
her daily to make the needful visits and inquiries, 
and took thereby, unluckily a great many use- 
less steps. 

Her reception by most of her fellow-musicians 
was forbidding, or at least seemed so to Ida. 
Having from childhood been accustomed to un- 
restrained intercourse with relatives and friends, 
the manners and forms of the great city appear- 
ed to her indescribably cold, and the brevity, 
with which musical notabilities replied to her 
inquiries, positively frightened her. Most com- 
forted her with: “Things would go well enough 
by-and-by, if she could only wait until people 
discovered what she could do;” but nobody 
troubled himself to aid her in showing what she 
could do, although in her case everything depend- 
ed upon its being done as soon as possible. 

Not far from the Waldheim bailiff’s house was 
the villa of Count Selvar, which he occupied 
every year from opening spring until the storms 
of November. The Bailiff and his wife were 
always welcome there, and the Count never met 
them without urging them to come more fre- 
quently ; for Frau Werl visited there only when 
the bad weather cut off the constant stream 
of visitors from the higher classes, who, during 
the summer months, filled the saloons and the 
garden. For the sake of Ida, however, she now 
overcame her repugnance to fashionable society. 
At the villa music was a passion, and should the 





family once become interested in Ida, she would 
almost of necessity be introduced into the first 
families of the city. 

Frau Werl explained her plan and warned 
Ida by all means to play none of Sebastian 
Bach’s fugues, as that would spoil everything. 

“ Why should I not do my very best?” said 
Ida. “Iknow of nothing which so keeps alive 
the attention asa fugue. I can only compare 
the movement of the parts to the everlasting 
courses of the stars. The strange embellishments 
so interwoven with each other in the preludes, on 
the other hand, remind me of the curious mosses 
and mosaics which I have sometimes seen.” 

Frau Werl described to the young Bach-enthu- 
siast her own experience of the musical taste of 
the higher classes, and was in the end fortunate 
enough to persuade her to practice anew certain 
of the compositions of Hummel and Carl Maria 
von Weber, which may very well be said to form 
the boundary lines between the learned and 
trivial styles in music. About the hour of tea 
she went over with Ida. “The company to-day 
is at the end of the garden under the new tent,” 
said the servant. 

«“ That is also one of the fancies of the Count,” 
said Frau Werl, as they passed down the garden, 
“to be always laying out new pleasure-grounds; 
and it must be confessed that he has a good deal 
of taste.” 

Ida had never seen so delightful a spot as this, 
where the elegant and fanciful were well com- 
bined. Small fruit and flower gardens, and 
promenades regularly laid out, had always been 
her abhorrence, — the wild forest the only place 
in which she could walk with pleasure. Here, 
for the first time, the rich poetry of the world of 
plants, carefully arranged in picturesque groups, 
met her eye. The snow-white and beautifully pro- 
portioned villa was projected against a back- 
ground of lofty dark green lindens. From the 
hall on the garden side one stepped into a broad 
circle of aloes and orange trees in blossom. The 
park, spreading full a mile on either side of a 
small brook, extended to the village, which ap- 
peared to be a part of the domain. 

Ida and her protectress passed along through 
arcades of clematis and wild vine, by beautiful 
beds of flowers, fountains and groups of flowering 
shrubs, to the tent, where a company of gentle- 
men and ladies were apparently too much en- 
grossed in their light conversation, to heed the 
modest figures of the approaching strangers. 
The Count was at the time in a distant part of 
the garden, doing the honors to another group of 
his visitors. His sister, who received them, gave 
the elder lady a place by her side and entered 
politely into conversation with Ida, but upon the 
approach of each new carriage was obliged to leave 
them ; and thus they were seldom free from that 
oppressive feeling — loneliness in acrowd. True, 
the lady of the house was thoughtful enough to 
turn to them as often as possible, but all had a 
claim upon her attention. No others present 
would condescend to trouble themselves about 
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persons evidently lower in the social scale than 
the circles in which they moved. Friend talked 
with friend, and acquaintance with acquaintance, 
but no one took notice of the two women, who, 
after half an hour’s talk with each other upon 
the beauty of the scene around them, embraced 
the first favorable opportunity to retire. 

Again in the garden, Ida breathed freely once 
more, and was upon the point of expressing her 
determination never to breathe that close and 
oppressive atmosphere again, when a man, whom 
she took for the head gardener, hastily crossed a 
bridge directly before them, without however 
happening to notice the two women. He wore 
a cool summer dress of gray stuff and a large 
straw hat pressed deeply down over his brow. 

“ What a striking and beautiful face is that!” 
said Ida, “I thought such were only to be seen in 
museums ‘of antiquities, not in actual life.” 

“Qh, that is the Count,” said Frau Werl, 
laughing: “ Well he is indeed an antique, if he 
does dress like a young, romantic painter.” 

To Ida’s utter astonishment she learned that 
the gentleman, who she supposed had hardly 
passed his fortieth year, was at least eight-and- 
fifty. He was one of those rare instances of 
lasting manly beauty, which even in age can exert 
a magic influence. Though in youth slender and 
thin to a remarkable degree, he, as he advanced 
in years, had gained a fullness of person consist- 
ent with great strength, but which never passed 
beyond the limit of perfect proportion. His pro- 
file, with full Roman nose, gracefully rounded lips 
and slightly protruding chin, was truly majestic. 
Though deep blue or black eyes usually in age 
lose somewhat of their lustre, his, of a dark gray, 
had gained a sort of intellectual clearness, which 
gave to his glance a quality peculiarly fascinating 
and irresistible. 

“What an immeasurable advantage is a beau- 
tiful face,” sighed Ida. “I give this man full credit 
for an appreciation of all that is good and beauti- 
ful, simply because he looks so intellectual. — 
Were I beautiful or had I anything at all impos- 
ing in my appearance or manners, surely some 
one in that circle, which I have just left with 
such a feeling of oppression, would have spoken 
to me; as it is, it has occurred to no one, that a 
soul dwells behind this pale face, in this uninvit- 
ing form.” 

Some days later came a friendly invitation to 
the Werls and their guest to spend a quiet even- 
ing with Count Selvar and his family. 

“ Thank God, it rains,” said Frau Werl, “there 
will be no one there!” 

And so it proved. No one came except the 
married daughter of the Count and her husband. 
The Bailiff, a jovial old fellow, whose company 
Selvar highly relished, made the Count acquaint- 
ed with Ida’s situation and wishes, while she was 
deep in a discussion of the merits of Bellini and 
Donizetti, with the young Countess. Like most 
aristocratic ladies, the latter loved these two com- 
posers beyond all bounds, considering everything 
from their pens magnifique, superbe, &c. 

Ida on the other hand insisted upon great 
poverty of idea as characterizing the modern 
Italian style of composition. She spoke of their 
ever-recurring insipid melodies, sweet but with- 
out character, and equally unfitted for the ex- 
pression of the highest rapture or the deepest 

anguish of the soul; of the piling up of instru- 
mentation in passages meant to be forcible, which 





invariably prove to be affected and ridiculous, 
and show their nakedness, when parodied ever 
so slightly ; of the monotonous march rhythm; 
of the harmony, which is always within the circle 
of two. or three keys, as if in a tread mill, and 
of the utter nothingness of their accompaniments 
and interludes. 

“ And yet this music throws all the world into 
ecstacies,” said the Countess: “ people hear and 
sing it with delight day after day, while at an 
Oratorio by Bach or Handel, they go to sleep 
from very weariness.” 

“ Whoever can weary of those masters,” re- 
turned Ida, “to him I give no credit for any 
artistic sense and feeling. There is perhaps an 
indolence of thought in many persons of much 
real natural feeling for music, which entices 
them to give themselves up with half an ear and 
half their soul to the mere sensual gratification 
of a pleasing melody, without stopping to think 
whether it belong to the true and noble in Art. 
If you would once take the trouble, Madame 
Countess, to follow carefully each separate part 
in one of Bach's Fugues, or to study a Sonata by 
Beethoven so thoroughly as to feel its infinite 
depths, you could never again, after such a spiri- 
tual delight, turn back to that empty juggle with 
tones.” 

The Countess laughed and would like to know, 
why she should go through with a laborious course 
of study, when the lighter music, which she un- 
derstood at once without difficulty, sounded just 
as pleasantly? “This may all be very well for 
the learned, who understand what you call coun- 
terpoint,” added she. ‘ We are contented with 
a melody, which lies upon the surface and is made 
no clearer by the bass and the middle parts. 
Artistic elaboration is only a disadvantage, since 
it renders the beautiful less apparent. It is cer- 
tainly a proof of a finer taste, that the Italians 
compose in a style so elegant and simple.” 

The Count at this moment hinted that the 
company would derive more pleasure from music 
itself than from discussions upon it, and offered 
Ida his arm to conduct her to the piano-forte. 
She chose Hummel’s fantasia in E, a piece, which 
stands upon the farthest limit of that territory, 
which a performer familiar with Sebastian Bach 
never leaves, and which on the other hand 
abounds in beauties suflicient to attract even a 
Bellini fanatic. 

Ida’s peculiar excellence as a pianist was in the 
great variety of light and shade, which she threw 
into her playing. If she occasionally found a 
rival, who surpassed her in mere mechanical exe- 
cution, she was inimitable in the interest which 
she could throw into a piece of music, by the free 
unfolding of her own individual conception of 
it; now it seemed like a drama, now like a pic- 
ture, and yet she never passed the limits of the 
composer’s design. As she became excited, her 
fingers were winged, her cheeks flushed, her 
black eyes sparkled. 

Selvar watched her closely during her per- 
formance and wondered at the change in those 
features, which had before seemed so ordinary. 
With great tact, he so worded the usual flatteries 
paid to a performer, that they seemed more like 
his opinion soberly addressed to the company, 
than mere compliments. 

“ Can your mouth sing like your fingers?” he 
asked. 

“ Singing is not my forte,” said Ida, “though I 





delight in songs, whose texts appeal to my feel- 
ings; but Ican execute them well only when I 
am alone; in presence of others it seems laying 
bare the secrets of the heart, to sing with ex- 
pression. 

“ That is a very unartist-like feeling. I should 
not have thought it of you.” 

After much hesitation, which in her case arose 
from real modesty, Ida sang in a full, deep contral- 
to voice several beautiful popular songs of various 
nations, which were new to the company. Selvar 
was thoroughly charmed ; and his natural enthu- 
siasm, not calmed in the least by the lapse of 
years, led him into expressions of delight, which 
had their full effect upon the singer. The fire 
of her soul, hitherto hidden, broke forth in songs, 
now tender, now joyous, now despondent, now 
playful, and flash after flash of various sentiment 
aroused the remains of similar emotions in the 
heart of her listener. Inexhaustible was her 
store of, insatiable his appetite for her songs. In 
time the rest of the company were surfeited. At 
first they had joined in the desire for more; then 
withdrew from the cabinet in which the piano- 
forte stood, into the next room, to chat without 
disturbing the music. There the lamips were 
lighted. But the Count forbade: lights in the 
music-room, as a hindrance to the pure influence 
of song. The moon alone glanced in at the open 
window, which looked out upon the garden, 
through the branches of orange trees, and the 
gentle sounds of the waterfall came lightly dash- 
ing, splashing to the ever delicious and magical 
song of Goethe: 

‘* Fiillest wieder Busch und Thal 
Still mit Nebelglanz.” * 

Tda at last arose, fearing that Frau Werl might 
chide her for withdrawing too much from the com- 
pany. Asshe passed through the door the Count 
suddenly seized her hand, pressed it to his heart, 
called her “ a dear, precious friend,” and told her 
in flattering terms, how she had conjured up the 
most delicious dreams out of the chaos of the 
past, and that to her voice seemed to be given 
a magical power over his soul, which he could 
not explain. 

At the supper table Ida was absent-minded 
and ill at ease. Her thoughts seemed to her too 
feeble and worthless to be addressed to him. 
Her wit and humor deserted her, when she 
looked up into his piercing eyes and beheld them 
fastened upon her with deep and earnest expres- 
sion. From her childhood Ida’s intercourse had 
been only with very common-place people, her 
guardian and music teacher the only exceptions. 
The young men of her native place were mostly 
merchant’s clerks or were fitting themselves to 
become agriculturists. As she now called to 
remembrance the few who had once seemed to 
her men of higher cultivation, and in whose com- 
pany she had found pleasure, men whose atten- 
tions had even excited some slight emotion 
in her breast, she felt humbled and ashamed at 
her want of perception. How graceful was 
every motion, how calm the deliberate tones of 
this really cultivated and refined man; with what 
a strange feeling of reverence was she impressed 
by his air of native dignity ! 

And this man of royal presence had pressed 
her hand to his heart — had called her his dear 
and precious friend. He felt drawn toward her 
as she to him; so she at least believed, with feel- 





* See translation of the poem: ‘‘ To the Moon,”’ above. 
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ings of mingled awe and delight. Utterly inex- 
perienced in the arts of dissembling, it did not 
occur to her to hide her feelings. At home she 
was taciturn, ofttimes sitting long silent, and 
looking vacantly towards the white house; but 
when the Count appeared her face would flush, 
and her agitation rise to the point of trembling, 
when he called upon her. Frau Werl soon saw 
through her and set herself zealously at work to 
cure her of such an unnatural piece of folly, for 
such appeared to her the passion of a young girl 
for a man, who, with whatever profusion of ami- 
able qualities, was fast drawing near to old age. 

She told Ida a multitude of love stories, of 
which he, according to common report, had been 
the hero, both during the life of the Countess and 
after her decease, and warned her against attach- 
ing too much value to his attentions, and thus 
exposing herself to ridicule. Her ever recurring 
topic at their meals, in which the Bailiff joined 
her, though perhaps less harshly, was, “ Selvar is 
a male coquette, and all the more dangerous be- 
cause he is himself susceptible. But his passion 
lasts only until he has made a deep and lasting 
impression ; then, his vanity being satisfied, he is 
once more just as coldly polite and complimentary 
as before. And what is there which does not 
attract him? Beauty, talents, elegance, unaffec- 
ted simplicity — in short, whatever is remarkable. 
That which exerts the most lasting influence upon 
him is a cool, witty, acute understanding. When 
he is surrounded by companions who do not call 
out his higher qualities, it is not unusual with him 
to condescend to pay special attention to talent 
in a calico dress.” 

Of all this Ida naturally believed not one word 
and saw in it only the evidence of some private 
end on the part of her friends. In fact, the pic- 
ture was hardly as true as it was well meant. 
There was heart in that passion for the lofty and 
intellectual, even down to external graces and 
accomplishments, which moved Selvar in his in- 
tercourse with women. True, there was a spice 
of vanity with a fashionable disregard to conse- 
quences among the motives of his conduct, but 
this was not all, nor were his engaging qualities 
mere external show. 

(To be continued.) 
Truth about Music and Musicians. 
ON MODERN GERMAN OPERA MUSIC. 
Translated from the German by SaBitta NovELLo. 





I must now answer you on a subject mentioned in 
your first letter,—the melancholy fact, that in Ger- 
many, at the present epoch, so many operas are writ- 
ten which appear, only to disappear. 

Were a statistic register to be laid before us of the 
prodigious mortality among new-born operas in Ger- 
many, we should be seized with piteous horror. Has 
the musical climate of Germany deteriorated, or do 
composers but bring forth weaklings into existence ¢ 

I must declare myself without reserve, to be of the 
latter opinion, and will at once indicate to you four 
causes why no opera can succeed, tintil these be obvi- 
ated. The first of these causes is, that many of our 
present composers, especially the most gifted of them, 
pay no attention to Schiller’s maxim: “He who has 
satisfied his own times, has lived for al/ times.” They 
forget or ignore that they should, above everything, 
write for their contemporaries—they anticipate futu- 
rity and hope for fame by creating for posterity, and 
by establishing a “music of the future” (for the 
PRESENT! !!). Many of these gentlemen, notwith- 
standing the intelligence they possess, cannot perceive 
that they attempt that in which it is impossible they 
should succeed ; for, allowing that a period should 
arrive, in which operas like theirs might really please, 
it is evident that they cannot please at present, as we 
do not exist in futurity, and are not ripe for enjoy- 
ments ultimately possible. i 


We desire not and cannot prevent our compo- 





sers beatifying posterity with their music, but it 
were surely expedient that those who compose for 
“the future” should let their “ operas for the future ” 
rest quietly in their desks until rescued thence by 
posterity ; thus they would save themselves the trou- 
ble of fretting at the ignorant public “ of the present,” 
and save this same public from much weariness. 
And then, what are the composers to do, wio will 
exist in the future? Shall they, too, write, not for 
their own times, but for a further future? Or do 
those gentlemen who rave about the “opera of the 
future,” believe that nothing better than these, their 
works, can possibly arise! Notwithstanding the 
large portion of vanity possessed by some, I cannot 
imagine them capable of such insanity. 

A remarkable fact is, that precisely those individu- 
als who dream about the opera as it should be and 
must be in the future, are always zealous politicians, 
and constantly use such phrases as: “ We should 
live, heart and hand, for the present time,” and “We 
should well understand the prevalent spirit of the 
age,” &c. They therefore sin doubly,—firstly in act- 
ing contrary to their own words, and secondly in not 
satisfying the musical requirements of their own 
times. Succeeding ages will take care of themselves, 
and he who has created a beauteous work will please 
posterity as well as contemporaries. 

A second cause is the want of good opera texts. 
Earlier opera-composers required less care in the 
choice of a libretto, because, if the music pleased, a 

ublic was very indulgent as to the faults of its text ; 
in later days, an wudience is much more exacting on 
this point, especially since some French poets have 
produced excellent opera texts. So much is this the 
case, that success is more likely to attend an opera 
with good text but indifferent music, than an opera 
with bad text and good music. Besides the desire 
for good opera texts, public taste now also expects 
more from singers, since some of these, such as Wild 
and Schrédter-Devrient, who were distinguished dra- 
matic artists, gave proof that good singing and great 
acting might well be combined. Formerly, the poor, 
dear German public suffered any wooden, awkward 
fellow to succeed on the stage had he but a fine 
voice ; now, however, a composer must consider the 
acting powers of each singer. Lortzing once refused 
a capital libretto (Donna Diana), because he believed 
that no singers could be found who could act it! 
(See the biography of Diiringer.) 

These increased pretensions on the part of the 
public have greatly increased the difficulties of an 
already onerous task,—that of writing a good opera 
text,—and this especially to our Germans, who, as a 
rule, possess more talent for lyric than for dramatic 
poetry, while the contrary is the case with French 
authors. 

In ad fition to this want of dramatic talent, most 
German authors are utterly ignorant of the rules by 
which a drama should be governed. Therefore, they 
fantastically write down their pieces ; they do not cal- 
culate effect with due consideration, without which, 
no well-organized, developed, and impressive work 
can be produced. 

Even a gigantic genius like Shakespeare might not 
create a drama without careful calculation, study, 
and rumination. It would be far more easy to create 
a piece by intellectual calculation without innate lyri- 
cal talent than vice-versa. Examine our dramatic 
lilerature, and yon will readily find confirmations of 
this assertion, without my pointing them out by 
name. The history of literature shows us that all 
truly great dramatists tested their pltos a thousand 
fold, as great generals have pondered their plans of 
battle, or great chess-players their stratagems. And 
lastly, we know that all French dramatic writers zeal- 
ously study the technicalities of their art, which our 
authors, with utter misprision of duty, treat with con- 
tempt, or even consider a defect. 

A third cause is, that our modern German compo- 
sers give too little consideration, in their operas, to 
singers, and to the art of song; and, on the contrary, 
employ a singer only as an instrument,—nay, not 
even as a solo-instrument, but as a ripieno member of 
the orchestra. The natural result of this perversity 
is, that, in the first place, all singers view such opera: 
with displeasure and repugnance, for which they 
cannot be blamed; why should they undertake the 
difficult task of learning a long part, when they can 
foresee that they will receive no acknowledgement 
from the public in reward of their trouble? Whence 
should they derive ardor, when an audience sits before 
them, cold, indifferent, or even disgusted ? 

The public does not enter a theatre merely for the 
sake of a composer and his caprices. It requires 
not only to hear music, or to be entertained by dra- 
matic action ; it seeks also the eximious charm which 
lies in expressive song. Why does the Italian opera 
hold its place in every country? What was, and is, 
the irresistible attraction it exerts over the public ? 








Song, in the first place, and then the comprehensible 
melodies which the Italians, wisely enough, never 
disdain. 

Our modern German composers, on the contrary, 
despise singers ; they despise the ee longing for 
beautiful, pre-eminent melody, and thus they are justly 
recompensed when, in their turn, they are despised 
by the public, and their operas gain no success. 

Look through the scores of our masters—Weigl, 
Winter, Mozart, Weber ;—they wrote for singers, and 
for the public. Reckon the arias, scenas, &c., &e., 
out of different operas, which are oftenest executed 
at concerts, or sung in public and private meetings,— 
they are the most melodious. Count up the opera- 
parts which singers perform by preference,—in which 
they produce their greatest effect—and which they 
therefore select as their Star-performance (Gastrollen) 
characters ;—they are those in which song is prevailing, 
—in which singers may display to advantage their 
voice and vocal art. 

Let all those desist from operatic composition who 
are incapable of writing such (astrollen) parts, or 
who cannot create a melody which shall find its way 
to street-organs. Yes, however strange this axiom 
may sound, I maintain its truth ; and this brings me 
to a fourth cause, perhaps the most important one, 
why our operas so seldom succeed. Existing German 
composers have no perception of simple, popular melody : 
they will not, or cannot create such. And yet, without 
contradiction, simple melody, completely entrusted to 
song, should be and ever remain the pre-eminent ele- 
ment of operatic music. 

Melody may be constructed, and has been con- 
structed, in three different manners. 

Istly—The declamation of words by a performer 
may be imitated by heightening and lowering vocal 
tones,—by retarding or hurrying their progression in 
conjunction with certain syllables or words,—and by 
observing the different duration of pauses indicated 
by punctuation in the text. Melody, constructed on 
these principles, will be conscientiously adapted to its 
words, but readily becomes stiff and dry, and, in 
reality, is only a musical and regularly measured de- 
clamation of a poem. 

2ndly—Single syllables, words, or verses, may be 
less taken into consideration than the sense thereof, 
and the sentiment expressed through them ; the poet 
is not followed minutely line for line, but the whole 
musical piece represents the whole poem. 

3rdly.—The only aim may be, to caress the ear, 
little or no importance being attached to words, sense, 
or character in a piece ; the care of rendering such a 
vocal work expressive and pleasing being incumbent 
entirely on a singer. 

In the first-named manner of forming melody, in- 
tellect is conspicuously active. 

The third manner is often employed by modern 
Italians and French,—but no one can wonder that 
this leads to a display of the most unnatural contra- 
diction and the most outrageous incompatibility ; sor- 
rowful, conflicting, or wild passions being portrayed 
in dance-rhythms : yet these lovely melodies enchant 
the ear with swect magic tones, and meet with approval 
from those who desire melody on/y,—those who either 
cannot rightly judge whether music express what, in 
such cireumstances, it should express, or who blind 
themselves on this point, and merely desire to luxuri- 
ate in the rich flow of a tonal stream. 

Only the second manner of constructing melody, 
in which intellect and feeling are active in combina- 
tion, will always remain the best and most worthy of 
Art. Mozart, in this, serves as an unsurpassed mod- 
el; his melodies fulfil all the conditions which may 
and ought to be exacted, and they please both unini- 
tiated and initiated, for they are at once true, beauti- 
ful, and intelligible,—they are to poetry what color is 
to drawing. 

In most of our modern German operas, we too 
often merely hear a medley of tones, instead of a 
connected melody ; for even when our present compo- 
sers produce a melody, they seldom give it entirely to 
the voice-part, but dismember it, and take portions of 
it out of the singer’s mouth, as it were, and entrust 
these scraps to instruments ; besides this, they over- 
charge a melody with harmony and modulation,—ac- 
company almost every note by a different chord,— 
modulate into afresh key in each bar,—and thus, 
especially if depicting simple sentiments, sin against 
true expression, destroy artistic unity, and confuse 
the perceptions of their listeners. 

When they really entrust a voice-part with an en- 
tire melody, they overwhelm and suffocate it by full 
accompaniment of instrumental masses, which they 
construct above or beneath it. We should, with jus- 
tice, laugh at any painter who should paint sunlight 
or bright moonlight, and then cover the whole land- 
scape with thick, dark colors ; but similar folly is too 
constantiy committed by our modern opera com 
sers ; they daub their melodies with thick tone-color 
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until they disappear. It is nothing uncommon for an 
aria, for instance, which excites little or no effect 
when performed in its opera, to please when accom- 
panied on the pianoforte. This is easily explained . 
—the melody is then relieved of its superfluous instru- 
mentation, and gains its appropriate importance. 

Furthermore, the moderns construct too small mel- 
odies,—unconnected melodious sentences,—undevel- 
oped melody-seeds, A continuous melody of eight 
bars duration appears to them a too “habitual ” crea- 
tion,-—a too clear and simple—abomination. And as 
to writing a second section, to give symmetry to the 
whole !—if ever they be visited by melodious inspira- 
tion, they quickly shake it from them, in order to 
plunge again into their scientific hurly-burly. Verily 
they are infanticides; for no sooner have they been 
delivered of a melody, than they strangle or smother 
it. They resemble, not the nightingale, but the 
stormy petrel, who feels most at ease amidst howling 
winds and roaring waves. 

On this account, they entrust all expression of vio- 
lent passion to their darling orchestra, which, under 
their spiritual direction, storms and rages, puffs and 
blows, roars and surges, until the voice of a singer is 
completely overpowered and drowned ;—we hear him 
no longer,—we merely see how he desperately strides 
about the stage, and, like a speaker on the hustings, 
strainingly endeavors to gain a hearing above the 
wild noise of assembled multitudes. Singers are now 
no longer enabled to produce those powerful, exciting 
and pathetic effects, which the varied human voice is 
capable of affording in passionate situations. A 
whole host of horns, trumpets, trombones, drums, 
kettle-drums, piccolo-flutes, &c., &c., are arrayed in 
the battle-field against him. 

Many of my readers have doubtless heard the great 
Schrodter-Devrient in Fidelio, and remember the pri- 
son-scene, in which, while the orchestra remains dead- 
silent, she thunders forth: “First kill his wife!” 
Every one who has heard this will feel a thrill at even 
the recollection of the extraordinary emotion these 
few words called forth in his soul. Notwithstanding, 
however, that such convincing facts stand before 
them, our moderns believe that they forward the 
“ progress” of operatic composition by trying to de- 
pict strong passions in their perverse fashion. 

In operatic music, passion can only be faithfully and 
appropriately expressed by the human voice. I will ad- 
mit that, in order to support or to add to effect, an 
orchestra may burst forth during the pauses in song, 
but must subdue its thunders whenever the human 
voice sings. Unfortunately, no opera composer has 
thoroughly attended to this law,—not even Mozart, 
at all times. 

I could quote many wondrously beautiful exam- 

les, besides the one already mentioned, in which 
1ighest passion is expressed by the voice, while or- 
chestral power is subdued ; for instance, the song of 
Simon and his brothers, in the first act of Méhul’s 
Joseph in Eqypt,—in which Simon utters his remorse 
and despair while his brothers endeavor to tranquilize 
and console him. 

In addition to all that I have already adduced, 
modern opera-composers do not understand how to 
characterize persons and situations. We generally 
hear, in new operas, not the persone of the piece, 
but the vanity and errors of the composer. For each 
piece they employ the same instrumentation (almost 
always the full orchestra), the same rhythms, the 
same harmonies, &ec., &e. A painter who introduces 
all colors into every picture, and into each part of 
his eset is at best a dauber, but no artist. If our 
moderns would only examine the opera-scores of our 
great Mozart! In them, each part is different from 
all others, and individually characteristic,—a self-con- 
tained, living impersonation. Let them, above all, 
study the Aruberfldte, in order to learn the means by 
which a true musician can elevate each personage 
into—a character ! 

ane tiigiin 

Opera ManaGement IN Itaty.— The London 
Musical Werld is publishing a series of articles from 
its Milan Correspondent on “The Theatres in Italy,” 
from which we take the ollowing: 


It is, in the first place, necessary to state that all the 
engagements for the theatres in Italy are made by a 
set of men who swarm in the capital cities, and are 
called agenti teatrali. These “ theatrical agents,’’ 
with few exceptions, are the “footpads” upon the 
artists’ road. With regard to male singers, they sell 
engagements to the highest bidder in the shape of 
“commission,” independent of fitness or ability, 
which keeps the poor, and ps more talented, 
singer out of the field. The female artist, it is noto- 
rious (and these gentlemen make no secret of the 
“ mysteries ” of their profession), too commonly pur- 
chases the honor of being on Mr. A. or Mr. B.’s list 
by sacrifices that shall be nameless. 





An Italian impresario is generally a jack-of-all- 
trades,—now an hotel-keeper, now a pastry-cook, now 
a bankrupt, now starting up again, and exclaiming, 
like Tate Wilkinson to Tony Lebrun the actor, “Cus- 
a-God, Tony, I’m a manager!” Sometimes he is a 
man of little judgment, but no money ; at others with 
a little money, but no judgment. In the first case, 
he bogrows the “ needful” of some friend, who is a 
“ damn’d unconscionable dog,” and charges him awful 
interest, keeping him completely under his thumb ; 
in the second, he is sure to be surrounded by a set of 
intriguing charlatans connected with the theatre, 
who, under the pretext of devotion to his interests, 
swindle him right and left, and, when his means are 
exhausted, shake him off, and call him “ asino!” A 
practice prevails in Italy when an impresario takes a 
theatre, great or small, of “going round with the 
hat’’—the contributors to the “hat” being for the 
most part the same persons from season to season. 
These chiefly consist of respectable tradesmen or per- 
sons in the city or town who are fond of music, and 
form the only intelligent and honest part of the “ di- 
rection ” of the theatre; for as such their contribu- 
tion entitles them to be considered. They are enti- 
tled “Socios.” Thus we have Manager No. 1, Mr. 
Impresario, in his own person ; Managers No. 2, the 
Socios; and Managers No. 3, the “ Direction,” or, 
as it is designated in several theatres, “the Noble Di- 
rection!” This improper power behind the throne— 
the more improper because irresponsible—is a fatal 
stumbling-block in the progress of the lyric art, and 
highly injurious to the interests of the honorable 
artists, as well as ruinous to managers. “ The Noble 
Direction” is omnipotent. The operas to be per- 
formed, the singers to be engaged, must eventually 
meet with its high and mighty approval. Its mem- 
bers are the Solons—the Meccenases (I feel tempted 
to write the Midases) of the theatres. 

And of what materials, you will naturally ask, is 
this enlightened body composed! In the first place, 
of such of the aristocracy as hold shares or interest 
in the theatre; next, of some of the Government offi- 
cials (the theatres in Italy being under their surveil- 
lance ); and, lastly, of two or three conceited “ dilet- 
tanti.”’’ The first rarely take an active part, and are 
to be commended for their good sense; the second 
are generally passive, except on important occasions ; 
but the last are always thrusting themselves forward, 
as if to prove that ‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” The period for the exercise of this despotic 
power is generally reserved for the gran prova (last 
rehearsal), when, according to the unwholesome regu- 
lations of Italian theatres, the direction may “ pro- 
test”? any of the artists; and against such decision 
neither manager nor artist has any appeal. Thus, if 
the manager has engaged a singer who does not bow 
down and worship Mr. Director, or has refused to 
engage the prima donna of his recommendation (and 
the “actives ” have always some “ chére amie” at 
hand)—no matter the talent of the artist--no matter 
however satisfied the manager and disinterested 
judges may be of their ability—the moment for the 
gratification of vanity, spite, or malevolence has 
arrived, and the singer.is “ protested ;” the theatre 
must be closed until another singer is “up ” in the 
part, and if the “ protested ” artist be a débutante, or 
even young in the profession, a serious, a fatal, an 
irrecoverable blow is inflicted. We well know that 
the ability of judging may exist separately from the 
power of execution. An amateur may not be an 
artist, though an artist should always be an amateur ; 
and it therefore behoves the dilettanti to exhibit some 
show of modesty—some evidence of education—when 
they take upon themselves to issue fiats against profes- 
sional artists, the result of which may be to deprive 
them of their means of support, and to blast their 
prospects of fame and emolument, for which they 
have anxiously laboured during years of laborious 
study. 





Orera IN New Ornteans. — The Picayune of 
May 16, after alluding to the financial gloom of the 
past season, thus proceeds to tell how well the French 
Opera has weathered the storm : 

Such was the prestige with which M. Boudousquié 
opened the Orleans opera season of 1857-8. He will 
doubtless, long remember it. With the resolution 
which alone achieves success under such circumstan- 
ces, he persevered. Further trials fell upon him, 
through sickness in his company. These, too, he 
combatted. And now, at the close of the season, 
thanks to the soundness of the basis on which our 
commerce and financial business stand, to the elasti- 
city of character which is so marked an attribute of 
our community, and to his judicious management, he 
is able to look back upon his course and to contem- 
plate its result with decided satisfaction, with far more 
than he could have reasonably expected at the outset, 
if not with all that we might wish him. 





His company was one of which New Orleans has 
occasion to be proud. In M’me Colson and M’lle 
Bourgeois he presented two artistes of high merit, in 
both lyric and dramatic phases. Throughout the 
season they have been admired with enthusiasm, and at 
its close retire with every mark of appreciation that a 
generous public has known how to conter upon them. 
And they have been well supported by a company, a 
choir, an orchestra, and scenic accessories, fully wor- 
thy of them and of the world-wide reputation of the 
Orleans theatre. 

The great variety of o which have been given 
during the season is worthy of especial note. What 
that is excellent has it not comprised ?_ We have had 
the chefs d’auvres of all the greatest masters. ‘“ La 
Juive,” “ Robert le Diable,” “ Les Huguenots,” “Le 
Trovatore,” ‘“ La Favorite,” “Le Prophéte,” “ Er- 
nani,” “ Guillaume Tell,” “ Charles VI,” “Si J’Etais 
Roi,” “Les Mousquetaires,” ‘Les Diamants de la 
Couronne,” “ Jaguarita,” “La Fille du Regiment,” 
“Les Amours du Diable,” “ Le Caid,” ‘ Le Tab- 
leau Parlant,” “ L’Italienne en Algoers,” and others, 
all given, too, to the complete satisfaction of large 
and critical audiences. 

In addition to these we have had the Frezzolini 
concerts, which were among the prime features of the 
season, and the numerous and always well received 
vaudevilles and other pieces of an excellent com- 


pany. 

For such success as this, M. Boudousquié, it will 
not be questioned, merits all commendation, and we 
have ploasure, for our part, in according it to him. 
The subscribers to the support of his enterprise have 
been honorably and handsomely considered, and the 

neral public afforded a bonnteousness and excel- 
lence of entertainment which must have equalled all 
desires. The result will, of course, be the continu- 
ance of that patronage and appreciation of the Or- 
leans theatre which it has ever stood alone in com- 
manding throughout the continent. 

M. Boudonsquié will soon leave on his usual an- 
nual trip to Europe, to secure for next season such 
artistes as will again charm and edify, inspire and 
cultivate us. 


Music Among the Blind. 
We take the following from the Tribune’s report of 
the anniversary exhibition of the New York Insti- 
tution for the Blind, which took place last week : 


+ “There were about 150 pupils on the stage, of whom about 
80 were males. They were arranged on the stage in tiers, the 
youngest in the back-ground. The young women were, for the 
most part, attired in white and blue, and presented an appear- 
ance of uniformity in costume that was not discoverable on 
the part of the young men. The band, composed of fifteen 
blind boys, occupied one corner of the stage, and on one corner 
was a large pile of brooms, baskets, mats and other utilitarian 

roducts of the industry of the pupils of the institution. 

he teachers, of whom are eleven blind graduates of the 
school, occupied the front rows. Probably three quarters of 
the audience were ladies, and many went away, being utterly 
unable to obtain seats in any part of the house. 

The exercises began with an introductory piece by the band. 
The performances of these musicians, which were interspersed 
throughout the exercises, were most creditable and excited 
much laudatory comment in the auditory. The course of 
musical instruction given, is th gh, and is especially in- 
sisted on in the case of all who develop the slightest talent in 
that direction. It is esteemed by those most familiar with 
the education of the blind, that the study of music is, of all 
others, calculated to afford them the purest and most intense 
gratification. 

There is little in itspursuit to remind them of their great 
misfortunes, and it is not only a great solace to all who make 
any proficiency in it, but in many cases it has proved a means 
of obtaining a comfortable livelihood, where special excellence 
has been attained. So all the pupils study music, and there 
are now 64 of them under instruction in vocal music, 83 are 
practising piano-forte music, and the 15 youths before men- 
tioned, who compose the band, have regular instruction in the 
art of blending the harsh voices of the clarionets, bugles, 
horns, drums and other curious inventions, into a *‘ concord 
of sweet sounds.” More than $1,400 dollars have been ex- 
pended during the last twelve months in the Musical depart- 
ment, for salaries of teachers, musical instruments, &c., and 
the attai t of the schol as yesterday shown, are proof 
unquestionable that the money has been well invested. There 
were a number of solos, duets and choruses sung by the 
vocal proficients, admirably and with applause. 


From My Diary. No. 8. 

May 9th. — Reading a German paper over “ a’ 
bissel Kiis,” and a “ Seidel,’ I find an anecdote of 
which this is the substance : 

Scene. Hall of the Gewandhaus at Leipzig. 

Dramatis persone. Excitable gentleman and a 
very sober, phlegmatic individual. 

Occasion. Concert by Clara Schumann. 

Excitable gentleman becomes almost beside him- 
self in his rapture, and is “fidgetted” to the ex- 
tremity of endurance by the phlegmatic individual, 
who hears Clara S. play piece after piece cold as an 
icicle. 
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Ex’t Gent. (Who after a splendid performance of 
a piece by Chopin, can endure it no longer). I say, 
Sir, do you not like her playing ? 

Phleg. Ind. Why, yes, I like it very well. 

Ezx't Gent. Why the devil, then, Sir, don’t you 
applaud ? 

Phleg. Ind. 1—? Applaud? Oh, Iam her hus- 
band. 

Note. (By J. Yellowplush). Phancy that man’s pheelinks. 
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Music In THIs NumBER.— We commence 
to-day a Psalm: The Lord is my Shepherd, for 
four female voices, by Franz Scuvusert. It 


' will occupy ten pages. Music in three and four 


parts for soprano and contralto voices is a deside- 
ratum, especially in female seminaries; and the 
want has been too commonly supplied with easy, 
sentimental trash, for lack of better. Here isa 
more difficult, but a profoundly beautiful compo- 
sition, which will reward study ; one of the innu- 
merable works left to the world, in all forms, — for 
church, for orchestra, for the opera, for the piano, 
&e., besides the hundreds of wonderful songs and 
ballads by which he is chiefly known, by perhaps 
the greatest musical genius, after Beethoven, of 
this century. Schubert died in 1828, before he 
had attained his thirty-second year ! 

The Psalm may be sung by one or many voices 
on each part. It is also available for four men’s 
voices (two tenors and two basses) ; although it 
would be better, in that case, to transpose it a 
half-tone lower. It was so sung at a recent 
sacred concert by the German “Orpheus,” in 
this city. 





Madame Johanna Kinkel. 

The interesting tale of musical life, commenced 
on our first page, will naturally awaken a desire 
to know something of the author; which will be 
gratified by perusing the following letter from the 
translator, in whom the reader will recognize an 
old friend. 

My Dear Dwicnrt.—In one of the early vol- 
umes of ‘Dickens’s Household Words’ there is a sketch 
of Prof. Kinkel of Bonn, which no doubt many of 
your subscribers have read. He was Lecturer in the 
university of that city upon Art in the Middle Ages, 
and drew, perhaps, larger audiences than any other 
of the professors. In the spring of 1849 he became 
compromised in one of the attempted revolutionary 
movements, went up the Rhine to Baden, joined in the 
insurrection there, was taken prisoner by the Rus- 
sians, condemned to hard labor in prison for life, and 
finally shut up in the prison at Spandau, near Berlin. 
Charles Schurz, who last fall was republican candi- 
date for the office of Lieut. Governor of Wisconsin, 
at the risk of his life, succeeded in freeing Kinkel from 
his confinement and they escaped to England. 

When I first went to Germany, in 1849, I resided 
at Bonn. I reached that city, just after Kinkel’s 
flight to Baden, and very soon after my arrival had 
the good fortune to become acquainted with his wife, 
who spoke English well, and who felt a particular 
interest in all Americans at that period of revolution- 
ary feeling in Europe. 

Madame Kinkel is a woman of uncommon powers 
of mind, energetic, persevering, courageous, of very 
high culture and full of poetry and love for Art. 

She was the daughter of the principal—for more than 
fifty years—of the Gymnasium at Bonn, devoted her- 
self to music, and after a very unfortunate marriage at 
Cologne, which resulted in a separation and divorce, 





she returned to her father’s house, and devoted her- 
self to teaching the piano-forte as a profession. She 
was both a very uncommon player, technically con- 
sideréd, and a very thorough musician scientifically. 

She was so highly recommended by Mendelssohn 
in England, that in several cases English families 
came to Bonn to reside, that the daughters might 
have the benefit of her instructions. 

While living thus very retired and devoting herself 
to the duties of her profession, Kinkel became pro- 
fessor, and made her acquaintance at a literary club. 
The acquaintance ripened into friendship, the friend- 
ship into love, unconsciously on both sides. The in- 
cident which revealed their feelings to themselves and 
to each other would be laughed at, if introduced in a 
“ Brown paper ” as the catastrophe of a story—true, 
nevertheless. 

The professor and the lady were crossing the Rhine 
one evening, when suddenly a steamboat came 
sweeping round, and, owing to some mistake or 
want of care on the part of their oarsman, struck 
the small boat in which they were and overset it. It 
was dark, the current of the “rushing Rhine” was 
very swift at that point, and the chances were nearly 
all against their rescue. At that moment of immi- 
nent peril, they clasped each other, a kiss told all, 
and they sank. Kinkel was a powerful swimmer, 
and as they arose to the surface, the small boat hap- 
pily was within his reach, and they escaped, after- 
wards to marry and live happily, as the stories have 
it; and, excepting the three or four years of agony 
consequent upon the part he took in the attempts at 
revolution in 1848-9, they have lived so ever since. 

The sketch in Household Words pictures their con- 
dition during the happy years they spent together in 
Clemensruhe, — an old palace of the Electors at 
Cologne, just back of Bonn, now the college of Nat- 
ural History. 

In 1849, after Kinkel’s departure to Baden, his 
wife edited the Bonner Zeitung, a liberal paper, estab- 
lished by her husband, devoted to the interests and 
elevation of the laboring classes. She is a fine 
writer, reminding me both in her editorial writings 
and in her tales and sketches of our Mrs. Child. 
Her mental characteristics appear to me very similar. 


- Atall events, she has labored for the popular cause 


in Germany as Mrs. Child has, in the cause of the 
slave here, and I feel in reading the works of both, 
as I felt in hearing them converse, thas the same 
spirit rules two minds of singular resemblance. 

During those happy days at Clemensruhe, Mrs. 
Kinkel labored energetically in the cause of music. 
You will find in one of the last volumes of the Leip- 
ziger Musikalische Zeitung,—I think that for 1847 — 
a notice of a concert in Bonn, at which a choir of 
young ladies appeared under her direction, who had 
been instructed by her. 

In the first volume of your Journal of Music there 
is a humorous sketch translated from a volume of 
tales and sketches written partly by the Professor, 
partly by her. 

I send you with this, another, which I have long 
thought worth translating, not so much perhaps for 
the sake of “the story,” which has nothing particu- 
larly “ thrilling ” to recommend it, but because of its 
exquisitely natural pictures of life in Germany, of its 
conversations upon musical topics, and of the great 
amount of matter drawn from the authoress’s own 
experience. 

In all that relates to the piano-forte Mrs. Kinkel has 
a right to speak with authority. When her husband 
was in Berlin, as member of the national parliament, 
she was invited to give a concert, which she did with 
extraordinary success, and was recognized in that 
musical capital as one of the great female pianists. 
Subsequent events, however, of a political nature de- 
stroyed her propects at home, at the same time draw- 
ing her attention from Art. 

My greatest treat, during my stay in Bonn, in 1849, 





was listening to her performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas. It was my first introduction to them as 
played by an adequate performer, and I felt then how 
few there are, who can join to their mere execution 
that high poetic conception of the soul within them, 
which makes them speak to the listener as no other 
music does. She asked me one day if there was any 
particular Sonata which I should choose to hear. I 
mentioned one—I forget which now—and her reply 
made a great impression upon me. 

“ So far as the mere execution of the score goes,” 
said she, in substance, “I can play it ; but for some 
time past I have been studying the Sonatas in order, 
and searching out their hidden meaning, their pecu- 
liarities of thought and expression, and have not yet 
come to that one. I should prefer therefore to play 
an earlier one,—one of those of which I have gained 
this kind of mastery.” 5 

Of all the women, whom I have heard play, she 
approaches nearest to Clara Schumann, in power and 
delicacy of touch, and in the faculty of making Beet- 
hoven talk to us through his works. Chopin, too, 
she plays exquisitely. 

Soon after her husband’s escape to England, she 
joined him with her beautiful children, where I saw 
them all apparently as happy as exiles can well be. 

Her position in society has not been one to demand 
or allow of her becoming known as a public per- 
former; though doubtless she might have .made a 
name. She has published several compositions, but 
her mind was too much occupied with other things 
during the period of the revolutionary troubles, to 
allow ‘her at that time to devote herself to art. 
Whether since her residence in England she has added 
to the list of her works, I am not informed. 

A. W. T. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club have happily 
secured Mr. Witi1AmM Scuvutrze for their leading 
violinist, in place of Avucust Frizs, who is to sail 
for Europe in the Hamburg steamer from New York, 
on Tuesday next. Mr. Fries will pass a month or 
so in his native town in Holstein, before taking up 
his residence in Bergen, Norway. We had the some- 
what melancholy pleasure of listening to the feeling 
tones of his violin, perhaps for the last time, a few 
evenings since, with a small farewell party of music- 
lovers, at a friend’s house. The glorious old Quintet 
by Beethoven (in C), a Quartet by Mozart, and one 
of the Mendelssohn Trios (our host assisting as 
pianist), were played with an unction which the Club 
has rarely surpassed, and which only deepened the 
regret at losing August Fries. All will rejoice, how- 
ever, that the Quintette Club will still hold together, 
and that so fine and gentlemanly an artist as Mr. 
Schultze is found to fill the place of leader. It cer- 
tainly is a rare thing, and a pleasant one, at least in 
this country, for even so small a company of musi- 
cians to keep together for nine years. May the har- 
monious union still survive for nine times nine! Our 
list of classical works performed in Boston by this 
Club will be forthcoming, probably, next week. 


We could not attend Cart GaERTNER’s farewell 
concert, which drew, we understand, about six hun- 
dred people to the Music Hall. Mr. Gaertner played 
the first movement of Beethoven's violin Concerto, 
and Mr. Hause the first movement of the piano-forte 
Concerto in A, by Hummel. The great 
festival of Pentecost was kept in the Catholic churches 
of this city last Sunday (Whitsunday). At the Ca- 
thedral in Franklin Street, Pontifical High Mass was 
celebrated by the Bishop of the Diocese. Haydn’s 
first Mass, with orchestra, was finely executed by the 
cathedral choir, under the direction of Mr. Werner ; 
also Cherubini’s soprano solo, Ave Maria, and Neu- 
komm’s Veni Sancte Spiritus, in the intervals of the 
mass. . 
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There are no sounds of music from New York ; 
the concerts are over, and the operatic singing birds 
have flown away in all directions, or are silent. No 
more portentous Ullman manifestos in the newspapers ; 
the Musard announcements have grown shorter and 
shorter — beautifully less by degrees —till they have 
ceased altogether. The rumor was that Musard was 
to be transplanted this week to Philadelphia. But 
what more encouragement there? The splendid and 
much talked of Academy of Music has come to a 
still stand ; the opera has failed ; the manager (Mr. 
Marshall) has resigned, and the only comfort of the 
chagrined enthusiasts, who were proclaiming Phila- 
delphia the lyric centre of the world, lies in the fact 
that the same black cloud has settled down upon 
New York. . . . Herr Formes sang in New 
York last week, at a Matinée Musicale, for the inaug- 
uration of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital on Fifty- 
first street. . . . Signorina Fericita VESTVALI 
has been singing in New Orleans. . . . Twat- 
BERG, VieuXTEMPS, JULIANA May, and Mme. 
Caraport gave concerts last week in Cleveland and 
Pittsburg, and with Mme. D’Anarrt in Cincinnati. 


There is a paragraph going the rounds about 
Beethoven’s song, Adelaide, to the effect that this 
compositicn was saved for posterity by Herr Barth. 
singer in the Imperial Chapel. He chanced to call, 
one day, on Beethoven, and the latter gave hima 
paper, saying, “There, I wrote that to-day ; there 
happens to be a fire in the stove, and in it shall go.” 
Barth read the composition, and afterwards tried it 
over, Beethoven listened attentively, and then ob- 
served, ** My dear old fellow, we will not burn it.” 


Our ever cheerful and obliging townsman, Mr. 
Natruan Ricwarpson, late of the “ Musical Ex 
change,” who has been spending a season in Smyrna 
for his health, arrived home a few days since. His 
many friends will rejoice to learn that the change of 
climate has been beneficial and that he is confident of 
his recovery. . . . The New York “ Mendels- 
sohn Union” announce their third concert, for next 
Thursday evening at their Hall in the Cooper Insti- 
tute. They will perform Mendelssohn's 95th Psalm: 
“Come, let us sing,’ and Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; 
the solos by members of the Society, to wit: Mrs. 
A. C. Crump, Miss M. E. Hawley, Mr. Perring, Mr. 
Werneke and Mr. H. Frost; pianist, Mr. H. Berge ; 
and Conductor, Mr. G. W. Morgan, the distinguished 
organist. 


A young American, who has been for some time 
enjoying the musical instructions of Prof. Drun, of 
the Royal Library in Berlin, (to whose memory so 
warm a tribute was paid last week by our “ Diarist,”’) 
sends us the following particulars of his decease : 

“Prof. Dehn died on the 14th of April. He was 
fifty-eight years of age and in the full force of life; 
his death was most unexpected, the cause being apo- 
plexy. The funeral took place on the 16th, and was 
attended by a large number of his friends and pupils. 
As the coffin was let down into the grave, two Chorals 
were sung by a fine choir, one by Bach: Jesus meine 
Zuversicht, and the other by Mendelssohn: Es ist 
bestimmt in Gottes Rath (here known as “ The parting 
hour).” He is sincerely mourned by all who knew 
him, and his loss will be severely felt in the musical 
world, more especially by the musicians of Berlin ; 
as le was a theorist of the sharpest insight, familiar 
with most of the music of all ages and all composers, 
and always ready with his advice to all who sought 
it.” 

The war against hand-organs which agitated our 
last Massachusetts Legislature, finds an echo in the 
British Parliament. Lord Westmeath has brought 
in a bill to punish any person “who shall within the 
limits of the Metropolitan Police District, or within 
the City of London, or the Liberties thereof, sound 
or play upon, or cause to be played upon, any barrel 
organ or hand organ, or any musical instrument 





whatsoever, in any thoroughfare, square, street, alley, 
arcade, or mews ; but an exception is made in favor 
of bands in the service of the Sovereign.” 

It will be good news to the sons and friends of 
Harvard University, that a fine large Organ for the 
new Chapel has been contracted for, to be built in the 
most durable and thorough manner, by Messrs. Sim- 
mons & Willcox, of this city. The appropriation 
was liberal; but the Treasurer of the College, in 
giving the order, has exceeded it considerably upon 
his own responsibility, from a laudable desire to have 
the thing done as it should be. . . . Mr. Carr 
GAERTNER is soon to give a concert in Bangor, Me. 

The Triennial Musical Festival at Birmingham, 
comes round this year. It will commence on Tues- 
day evening, Aug. 31, with Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
written expressly for the Birmingham Festival of 
1846. On Wednesday morning will be given M. 
Costa’s oratorio of “ Eli,” written expressly for the 
last great festival. On Thursday, as usual the “ Mes- 
siah,” and on Friday morning, Henry Leslie’s new 
oratorio, “ Judith,” composed for this occasion, will 
be brought out, under his own auspices. As this is 
only a short oratorio, the same morning will be occu- 
pied with Beethoven’s grand “Mass” in C, and 
Mendelssohn’s cantata, “Laudate Sion.” At the 
evening concert, in addition to the finest symphonies 
and overtures by the greatest masters there will be 
various novelties introduced, including Costa’s new 
cantata, written on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal. Handel’s serenata, “ Acis and Ga- 
latea,”’ with additional band parts, and re-arranged 
by M. Costa, will form a prominent feature of one of 
the evening concerts. The principal vocalists engag- 
ed, or likely to be engaged, are: Mme. C. Novello, 
Mme. Rudersorff, Mme. Caradori Allan, Mme. 
Viardot Garcia, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig- 
nor Giuglini, Herr Formes, Mr. Weiss, and Signor 
Belletti. Mr. Stimson will preside at the organ, and 
Signor Costa will conduct. 


Music Boron. 


London. 








Her Magesty’s Turatre.—The “great event”- 


in expectation in the first week of this month was the 
wonderful novelty of Verdi's Trovatore, with Mlle. 
Titvens (Titiens, the English spell it) as Leonora, 
and ALponi as Azucena. The German prima donna 
does not disappoint, as she goes on; witness the 
Times of May 2: 


Each repetition of “ The Huguenots ” has strength- 
ened and confirmed the opinions of the sanguine and 
the wavering, with regard to the exalted position in 
which Mdlle. Titiens is placed by her triumphant debut 
amongst us. The more the extent of her powers and 
the really sterling quality of her claims upon general 
admiration are observed and acknowledged, the deep- 
er becomes the impression that we have no mere ephem- 
eral favorite of the hour to speak of, but one, who, 
year after year, will maintain that high rank among 
her sister vocalists that will compel her supremacy to 
be recognized, and who, with successive representa- 
tions, will win new laurels from a public ever ready 
to do homage to a legitimate successor—happily, Art 
spurns all salic laws—to the throne belonging to the 

ueen of song. There is no fear of her powers soon 
fading, for, as the novel-writers say when they take 
the census of their heroines, four-and-twenty summers 
only have passed over her head, and, already, with 
youth and freshness on her side, she has started on 
her career of fame. At once she has shot upwards to 
a sphere, where she shines a star of the first magni- 
tude, and where her rays may be looked for through 
the telescope of futurity, to brighten many a night 
with scintillations of undiminished brilliancy. It is 
something pleasant to find, season after season, our 
early intimacy with a vocalist growing np into a sort 
of friendship across the footlights, which yields at 
every recurrence of our meeting a warmer and still 
more genial gratification. Just such a pleasure we 
look to Madlle. Titiens to afford us for many enjoy- 
able years to come, and as a particular favor—asked 
on behalf of the public at large—would only request 
that the intervals between the departures and the ar- 





rivals may be made as brief as possible. It would be 
injustice to Signor Giuglini, to omit acknowledgment 
of the manner in which, by his performance of Raoul, 
he has so ably seconded the exertions of the lady. His 
energy and passion are not confined merely to the vo- 
cal utterances of the character ; but are entitled to be 
ce for their exposition histrionically. Were 

Leyerbeer himself to be the arbiter of the amount of 
credit to be awarded to the management, for the way 
in which this grand lyric tragedy has been brought 
forward, we’ have no fear of Mr. Lumley being dis- 
satisfied with his decision. 


The same critic says of the succeeding opera : 

Since our last, Donizetti’s pretty and popular opera 
of “La Figlia del Reggimento” has been played, 
with the vivacious PrccoLom1n1 as the heroine, Maria, 
and her fresh and sparkling style is far better dis- 
played in this than in the ré/e of Norma, in which she 
made her début for the season. The vivandiere has 
only had in Jenny Lind, a representative that could 
be compared with her. Signor BeLterti sang the 
music of Sulpizio with marked character and expres- 
sion, and the Tonto of Signor BELART was a very 
commendable performance. He is steadily working 
his way into high favor. 


Vocau Assocration.—The third concert was 
given on Friday evening, last week. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Benedict dispensed with an orchestra, but 
commenced, nevertheless, with Mendelssohn’s Ottetto, 
very finely executed by eight accomplished players, 
with Mr. H. Blagrove leading, but not heard as dis- 
tinctly as might have been desired by the admirers of 
Mendelssohn. The choir was assisted by the Vocal 
Union, and sang several glees and part-songs, among 
which the most favorably received was Mr. Benedict’s 
Wreath, a most graceful and effective composition. 
Madame Castellan, Mdlle. Finoli, Miss Messent, and 
Mr. Tennant were the vocalists. 

The novelty of the evening was the violin perfor- 
mance of Mdlle. Gabriele Wendheim, a young lady, 
who, whatever may be her capabilities, is ill-advised 
to exhibit them in public at present, since, in the me- 
chanical part af her art, she has almost everything to 
learn.— Musical World, May 8. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The performance 
of Mendelssohn’s music to Athalie, and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, in conjunction, attracted one of the 
largest audiences we have seen at Exeter Hall. 
These two works together, so different in style and 
yet both so masterly, now constitute one of the most 
attractive entertainments of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. The performance of Athalie on Wednesday 
evening was not perfect, though occasionally very 
grand—the overture and march of the Levites, for 
instance, being magnificently played, The solo sing- 
ers were Madame Clara Novello, Miss F. Rowland, 
and Miss Dolby. Inthe Stabat Mater, the principal 
singers were, Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. Mr. Reeves, in 
obedience to the vociferous demand of the audience, 
was compelled to repeat the air, “‘ Cujus Animam,” 
which he sang superbly. Generally speaking, the 
execution of Rossini’s work left as much to be desired 
as that of Mendelssohn’s.—/bid. 


Pataarmonic Socrery.—The second concert, was chiefly in- 
teresting from its introducing Herr Joachim to a London 
audience after an absence of several years. When last amongst 
us he was quite a youth, and was then a most extraordinary 
executant. He has since labored diligently and earnestly, and 
now possesses a breadth of style, and a facility in the accom- 
plishment of the greatest difficulties, which place him in the 
first rank of violinists. His performance of Beethoven's con- 
certo on this occasion was a marvellous treat. His other piece, 
Tartini’s Sonata in G minor, was an exhibition less artistic 
than extraordinary. The *‘ Trillo”’ movement is stated to have 
been ‘‘ communicated ” to the composer by Sheitan (Auld Hor- 
nie) in a dream, and it is therefore called the * Trillo del Dia- 
volo.” 

The symphonies were Mendelssohn’s Italian (composed for 
this society) and Beethoven’s Pastoral, and they were most 
worthily rendered. The vocal musi: was by Madame Castellan 
and Signor Belletti. The lady sang out of tune, as is now cus- 
tomary with her. The gentleman sang well and delightfully, 
as is his wont.—Mus. Gazette, May 1. 


New PHitaarmonic.—The second concert took place on Mon- 
day evening, in St. James’s Hall. The programme was a good 
one, and not the less interesting from the fact of the first part 
= entirely devoted to Mozart, after the example set by M. 

ulien. 

Overture, ‘‘ Zauberfléte ;’’ Mozart. 

Aria, ‘* Parto mio ben,” Miss Louisa Pyne ; Mozart. 
—" in D major (No. 20) piano-forte, Signor Andreoli; 

ozart 


Aria, ‘* Vedrai carino,”” Miss Louisa Pyne; Mozart. 

Symphony in in E flat; Mozart. 

Overture, ‘“ Coriolanus;’’ Beethoven. 

Air, with variations, ‘Sul margine d’un rio,’’ Madame Lem- 
mens Sherrington; Mozart. 

Solo, piano-forte, Signor Andreoli 

Scena, *‘ Prendi per me,’? Madame Lemmens Sherrington; 
De Beriot. 

Overture, (Ruler of the Spirits) Weber. 

Conductor—Dr. Wylde. 
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Exta’s Musica, Union. — The following was the programme 
of the second Matinée at St. James’s Hall: 

Quartet, D minor; Mozaft. 

Duet, B flat, Op. 45, piano-forte and violoncello; Mendels- 
sohn. 

Quintet, C major, Op. 29; Beethoven. 

Song, ‘‘ Des Schifer’s Lied,” with piano-forte and violoncello 
accompaniment; Meyerbeer. 

Solo, violin. Chaconne; Bach. 

Song, ‘‘ Morgengruss;”” Mendelssohn. 

Solo, pianoforte; Fumagalli. 

The executants were Herr Joachim, Herr Goffrie, Messrs. H. 
and R. Blagrove, Signor Piatti, Signor Andreoli, Herr Reichardt, 
and Herr W. Ganz. 


CrrstaL PaLace.—The Concert of the 17th ult., presented 
no very peculiar feature, if we may except a freak on the part 
of Madame Borchardt, who positively sat down at the piano- 
forte and accompanied herself in Mozart’s ‘‘Non temer.” 
With a good orchestra and conductor at hand, this was a piece 
of actual impertinence. The Symphony was Mozart’s Jupiter, 
which was very well played, and the overtures were Demetrius 
(Cusius) and Mendelssohn’s brilliant Ruy Blas. Mr. Cusins 
played Hummel’s Rétour 4 Londres and Kullak’s Perles d’ 
Ecume, and Mr. George Perren sang Verdi’s “‘ Ah si ben mio,” 
and ‘‘ In this old chair.” 

After the concert Mr. James Coward performed a selection of 
music on the large organ. 


Miss ARABELLA Gopparp’s Concerts. — The enthusiasm of 
the London critics about this lady’s playing of classical piano 
music does not in the least abate. The programme of her 
second soirée was remarkable for its historic interest, as fol- 
lows: 


Sonata duo in A, piano-forte and violoncello (Op. 82); W. 8. 
Bennett. 

Grand sonata in F, piano-forte, ‘‘ Ne Plus Ultra ;’? Woelfli. 

Preludia con fuga in A minor, piano-forte, a la Tarantella 
(by desire); J. 8. Bach. 

Grand sonata in A flat, piano-forte, “‘ Plus Ultra” (Op. 71) 
Dussek. 

Grand quartet in B minor, piano-forte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello; Mendelssohn. 


The Musical Gazette (May 1) says of this concert: 

The executants were Miss Arabella Goddard, M Sainton, 
Herr Goffrie, and Signor Piatti.—artists of different countries, 
yet affording a remarkable instance, by their magnificent play- 
ing, of the universality of the language of music. Their per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s quartet was exceedingly brilliant, 
and Dr. Bennett's duo was a great treat. The last movement 
of this sonata is a very fine specimen of writing, and is won- 
derfully effective. Ot Miss Goddard’s solos we preferred the 
sonata of Woelfli. Our preference was given on musical 
grounds; in point of execution it would be difficult to find 
anything approaching a fault with this extraordinary pianist, 
though we adhere to the opinion we had more than once ex- 
pressed with regard to the excessive speed at which she takes 
many movements. 

The sonata of Woelfli, pompously styled, ‘‘ Ne plus ultra,” 
under the idea that the extreme of difficulty had been reached, 
is remarkably beautiful. The difficulties—amongst which may 
be specified some desperately uncomfortable passages in thirds 
for both hands—though they in all probability occupy plenty 
of attention on the part of the executant, do not impress the 
auditor to so great an extent as might be imagined. the music 
being of the highest order. There is a breadth, dignity, and 
clearness about the allegro moderato (the second movement) 
that entitles it to a place amongst the greatest works of its 
class. The variations on ‘Life let us cherish,” with which 
the sonata concludes, are not uniformly interesting, and one 
or two might be excised with advantage. but some of them 
are very elegantly written, and they are invariably musical, in 
spite of the technical difficulties with which they are made to 
bristle. A variation in the minor (arpeggios distributed be- 
tween the hands) and an octave variation were splendidly play- 
ed, and met with the most hearty applause. The former was 
a singular display of equality of touch, and the latter a re- 
markable exhibition of power and elasticity of wrist. 

Dussek’s sonata is, on the whole, not so calculated to please. 
C icianship is evident in the first two move- 
ments, but the remaining twain far surpass them in distinct- 
ness of theme and clearness of treatment. As to the title, or 
nickname, ‘‘ Plus ultra,” given to it by Dussek’s publisher, 
simply because it was idered more difficult than Woelfi’s 
‘* Ne plus,” we deem it great It inds us of the 
opposition cobbler, who, seeing ‘‘ Mens conscia recti”’ inscribed 
upon his rival’s shop front, forthwith employed a painter to 
indicate that at Ais establishment both ‘* Mens and womens 
—— recti’’ could be obtained bya liberal and discerning 
public. 

At the third (and last) soire¢, Miss Goddard is to play Beet- 
hoven’s op. 106. Talk of ‘‘ Ne plus ultras *’-—! 











Leipzig. — The Gewandhaus Concerts of the season past fur- 
nish a rich list of artists and of works performed. Twenty- 
one Symphonies have been played, including 7 by Beethoven; 
8 by Schumann; 2 each by Gade, Haydn, and Mozart; one 
each by Mendelssohn, Rietz, Schubert, Rubinstein, Wiirst. 
Of Overtures we find twenty-nine, viz.: 7 by Beethoven; 5 by 
Mendelssohn; 3 each by Cherubini and Weber; 2 each by Mo- 
zart, Reinecke and Rietz; 1 each by Bennett, Ehlert, Handel, 
Schumann, Spontini. To these add an orchestral work called 
“Overture, Scherzo and Finale,” op. 52, by Schumann; the 
Scherzo and Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s “‘ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s-Dream ;”’ and the following grand choral perform- 
ances: the 95th Psalm by Mendelssohn; Finale from Loreley, 
and chorus: Verleih uns Frieden, by the same; the 187th 
Psalm, by Richter; Solos and Choruses from the “ Messiah ;”” 
the oratorio ‘‘ Jephtha and his Daughter,” by Reinthaler; In- 
troduction and Finale from first act of Wagner's Lohengrin ; 
Nachtgesang im Walde (night song in the forest), for men’s 
voices, with accompaniment of four horns, by Schubert; Scena 
with chorus and aria from Gluck’s ‘“‘ Orpheus and Eurydice ;” 
and the Nivra Srmpaony of BEErHovEN. 

The list includes seven new compositions performed for the 
first time, viz.: Reinthaler’s Oratorio, Jephtha und seine Toch- 





ter ; Symphony, No. 6, in G@ minor, by Gade; Symphony in F 
minor, by Rubinstein; Symphony in D minor, by R. Wiirst; 
“ Hafiz? Overture, by Louis Ehlert; Overture to the tragedy 
Sophonisbe, by Reinicke; 137th Psalm, by Richter. 

Among the vocalists who have appeared are found the names 
of Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, Pauline Viardot Garcia, Emilie 
Kroll from Dresden, Rosa Mandl, Jenny Meyer from Berlin, 
Ida Kriiger from Schwerin, Marie Carl from Gotha, Caroline 
Leh from Copenhagen, Malvine Strahl and Francisca 
Wiirst from Berlin; Herr Krause from Berlin, Behr of Leip- 
zig, Otto and Sabbath from the Domchor in Berlin. 

In seven concerts there have been Piano-forte performances; 
Violin do. in eight concerts; Violoncello do. in four; and Clar- 
inet, Oboe and Ophicleid in one each. The following instru- 
mental artists have appeared: Hans von Buelow, Louis Bras- 
sin, Otto Goldschmidt, E. Pauer, Fred. Breunung, Al/red Jaell, 
Fred. Laub, Fraulein Bordy, Joseph Joachim, Antonio Baz- 
zini, @. Haubold, Leop. Damrosch, R. Dreyschock, F. David, 
Alfred Piatti, F. Griitzmacher, B. Landgraf, F. Diethe, V. 
Colosanti (Ophicleidist). The ‘‘ Singakademie,” the ‘* Pauliner 
Gesangverein ” and the ‘‘ Thomaner Chor,” have united their 
forces to give effect to the choral performances. 

The many friends of Herr Robert B. Papperitz, one of the 
professors in the Leipzig Conservatorium, will be pleased to 
know that the University of Jena has lately conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mme. Viardot Garcia (Malibran’s sister) seems to have ex- 
cited as much enthusiasm in Leipzig as she did in Cologne. 
She has been singing at the Stadt Theatre in li Barbiere, Le 
Prophéte, La Sonnambula, Norma and Don Juan. The Thea- 
tre is always full at double prices. The Allgemeine Theater- 
Chronik says of her: “‘ All that we can possibly imagine in 
the Art of singing, united with the highest intelligence, and 
the most poetic sentiment, can alone produce a Kosina like 
that of this celebrated and everywhere popular artist,” and 
uses equally superlative language about her Fides. 








CoLogne.—The thirty-sixth Lower Rhenish Musical Festival 
was to be held here on Whit-Sunday and the two following 
days. The principal singers were Mlles. Krall and Jenny 
Meyer, Herren Schneider and Stepan. Sig. ‘Sivori, Herren 
Ferdinand Hiller, Franck and Breunung were to appear at the 
third, or Artists’ Concert. 











Musical Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25.— Ullman has been ob- 
served, within the past few days, threading the streets 
of this city, noiselessly, even as the serpent glides 
among the blades of grass in a country clover patch. 
Simultaneous with the advent of this wandering Jew, 
there have been perceptible in the ponderous bulk 
windows of certain hatters, Musard caps, — frightful 
slouchés, which are offered to snobs at the very low 
price of 374 cents. Thus Musard seems to be semi- 
officially announced. He comes without doubt, as 
usually, to make good in the Quaker City, the losses 
sustained in the soi-disant metropolis. Delusive ex- 
pectation! We are not famous for a patronage of 
empiricism here, even though at times we good- 
naturedly resuscitate the fortunes of opera com- 
panies. 

GazzaniGa has sailed for Europe in order to ful- 
fil a lucrative engagement in Madrid. She has borne 
with her the everlasting regrets of, and numerous 
substantial mementos from the young men in striped 
opera caps and lustrous patent leathers, who were 
wont to patronize the flower venders liberally for her 
sake, who voted her “ weally chawming” in Linda, 
and who now sigh pensively as they contemplate the 
hard marble features of her bust, which, by the way, 
might be taken for Juno, Calliope, Lucy Stone, or 
any other remarkable feminine,—so little does it 
liken unto the adored Gazzaniga. 

One of our critics, he of the Pennsylvanian, a 
Lecompton, administration journal in this vicinity, 
has undertaken to pen an analytical critique upon the 
merits and demerits of this popular cantatrice, alleg- 
ing that the interests of Art now demand that candid 
expression of opinion, which, if broached during her 
reign at the Opera House, would have constituted an 
act of ungallantry to her sex, and a positive detriment 
to her interests. He then “pitches” into medias res 
without further ado ; but manages to be-fog and cloud 
his article to such an extent with technical terms, 
that not six, forsooth, of the great unwashed, unter- 








rified Democracy, who read that journal, would com- 
prehend five lines of his critique. 

Such words as portamento, messa, canto spianato, 
&c., must prove more unintelligible than Choctaw to 
that class of men, whose rarest accomplishment per- 
haps is a lusty cheer for President Buchanan. 

‘he erudite critic of the Pennsylvanian in reality 
desires to depreciate Madame Gazzaniga in every par- 
ticular, denying her even aught of sympathetic quality 
in voice, —the very feature upon which all other 
reviewers, and their followers, seemed unanimous, 
and which infused additional warmth into her impas- 
sioned style of acting. This is very wrong! Mme. 
Gazzaniga will aged: | the best Italian actress upon 
the lyric boards; and her voice, fresh, pure, flexible, 
and sufficiently powerful, has been unequalled in this 
country fcr its power of producing striking dramatic 
effects. ‘’he Pennsylvanian however was correct in 
rating her vocalization at an inferior standard. 

Alexander Henry, our recently elected Mayor, has 
indignantly stamped his foot upon certain Sacred 
Concerts, which have for some time been in progress 
at the City Museum, a minor Theatre in Callowhill 
Street. These entertainments were in fact German 
theatricals, in which light farces, vaudevilles, 7 
ratic trifles, &c., were ingeniously sandwiched be- 
tween oratorio choruses. 

For along time no obstacles were interposed to 
these irreverent proceedings ; democratic officials wink 
in a singularly amiable and indulgent manner, when 
an immense array of votes may be jeopardized by a 
contrary course of action. 

Presto! change; a new city government takes the 
reins, and the Germans find themselves doomed to 
chew the cud of bitter disappointment, and to waste 
terrible anathemas over an imaginary infringement of 
their rights. 

It remains to be seen, whether, as in the reign of 
Judge Conrad, the curbstone opera will also be abol- 
ished. I allude to the Italian Organ Grinder and his 
profession ; for these, too, seem to flourish most suc- 
cessfully under democratic rule. Let the olive-com- 
plexioned interpreter of music to the million, and his 
monkey, take heed! Yesterday (Whitmonday ) was 
a grand holiday with the Germans, who enjoyed it, 
as they alone are able, at Lemon Hill, with dances, 
gymnastics, and music, of course. Some of the So- 
cieties performed the second act of ‘“L’Elisir d’ Amore” 
under the branches of the noble oaks, which grace the 
banks of our romantic Schuylkill. Rivers of Lager 
Beer flowed upon this occasion ; and the fun contin- 
ued unabated unto a late hour. Doubtless, many of 
the participants, when they reached their domicils and 
thought of the labor and toil of the morrow, felt im- 
pelled to exclaim, “Sic transit gloria Monday.” 

Manrico. 





Beruirn, Aprit 30.— We live here now upon 
tradition. Of new things there is very little that is 
good or interesting ; and that little our Court theatre 
keeps back from us. We might utterly despair, did 
not our Royal Kapellmeisters treat us regularly every 
season to anew Kapellmeister opera. We live here 
simply and solely still upon tradition ; 7. e. our old 
classical (and frequently unclassical) operas celebrate 
upon our stage the jubilees of their two or three hun- 
dredth performance — operas long since forgotten, 
often actually grown obsolete. Operas are hunted 
up, and our burning thirst is allayed by the narratives 
of our grey old reviewers, telling us how finely all 
these operas were presented in those days. This may 
be called living upon other people’s recollections. 

Even our performances of Chamber music grow 
continually more traditional and frosty, except that 
once in a while one of the heaven-storming “ musi- 
cians of the Future,” (represnted here by Hans 
von Buetow, &c.,) hurls at our heads concep- 
tions of Bach and Beethoven, such as cut short 
all desire for a repetition with the few minds that 
have kept themselves still pure and unsophisticated. 
Moreover concert-giving in Berlin, with but rare ex- 
ceptions, has become a dear satisfaction. Only the 
very fewest undertakers cover their expenses ; but 
whoever among them conceives the desperate idea of 
giving music with an orchestra, may sink deeper and 
deeper into debt year after year. At any rate I warn 
every one against the undertaking, who is not backed 
by one of the authorities; for amid the flood of 
charity concerts only those pay, which are given for 
a patriotic object ; in such cases the police helps to 
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dispose of tickets, and not a few take tickets simply 
that they may be thought patriotic. Never was this 
decline of our noble Art more sensibly felt than dur- 
ing this past winter of commercial panic. The 
shock was violent and universal. Whatever stood 
not on a firm foundation fell,— artistic no less than 
commercial enterprises—and much that was truly 
good withal, even before it had time to develope 
itself; for instance several musical schools, scarce 
founded, many singing societies, and so forth. 

The last operatic representation of the past year 
was Cherubini’s Wassertréger (Les Deux Journeés), 
which since the year 1800 has remained the ornament 
of every opera repertoire. For the first time Fri. 
Wiprrrn sang the Countess; the first Terzet was 
a model of purity and correctness ; for the delivery 
of recitative and of impassioned passages this young 
and talented lady must moderate her exertion, if she 
would not impair the beauty of her fresh, natural, 
sonorous voice. Herr Woxrr was new in the part of 
Anton, which he gave very satisfactorily; and Fri. 
Batpamus, who appeared upon the stage for the 
first time, as the bridesmaid, showed a fine voice, as 
well as great timidity, in her little solo. 

In Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, Frl. Baur appear- 
ed as Alice in the place of Frl. Wippern. She exe- 
cuted her task with great certainty, like one accus- 
tomed to the stage, although the co-operation of the 
whole upper part of her body, the rocking and 
coquetting of her head, had an ungraceful and dis- 
turbing effect. 

Frl, Wippern, on the contrary, affords the charm 
of womanly modesty and a wonderfully beautiful, 
sonorous voice, with an indescribable charm in the 
highest register. In the second act Isabella (Frau 
Herrenpure-Tuczex) reigned almost exclusively. 
The embellishments flowed easily and naturally, the 
staccati light and bright, the trills as if from the 
throat of a nightingale. The agreeable impression 
was enhanced still more by the graceful bearing and 
movement of the singer. Herr HorrMann as 
Robert vividly reminded us of the necessity of en- 
gaging a tenor; he seems unable to cure himself of 
the habit of singing out of tune, by which the artistic 
Terzet a capella was disturbed. Herr SaLromon 
sang Bertram finely all through, only not quite 
demoniacal enough. The piece was mounted with 
right royal splendor. In the “Huguenots” the 
deficiencies of mise en scéne were very prominent in 
the charming second act. Frau Korster began her 
triumphs as Valentine with the duet of the third act ; 
Herr Formers (Theodore) shared them with her; 
more moderation in the use of his fine vocal powers 
cannot be too often recommended to him. Herr 
Rapwaner was highly clever in the part of Nevers, 
while Herr Bost fell far short of previous perform- 
ances by Herr Fricke. 

The marriage of Prince Frederic William was 
celebrated by a festival prologue, a people’s hymn, 
and Weber’s Luryanthe. The performance of this 
noble work was pervaded by a truly festal unction ; 
only disturbed by one passing dissonance caused by 
the wrong entrance of a trumpet on the stage. We 
prize this opera very highly, and its significant dra- 
matic worth will rise in contrast with the so-called 
Zukunfts works (“music of the future”) which lean 
more or less upon this. Its defects spring directly 
from Weber’s plan of making all dramatically effec- 
tive by every means, however extraordinary, that 
come to hand ; to such means of effect he has sacri- 
ficed somewhat of his spontaneous feeling in some 
parts of this work. And these very parts are the 
most edifying and beautiful, when his originality 
breaks through in spite of all. Almost too great 
care is lavished upon tone-paintings ; yet the woods 
are lovelier and greener in the Freyschiitz, and love 
is tenderer and more fragrant in Oberon. Euryanthe 
herself stands out most beautiful as the darling figure 
of the composer ; yet the other persons possess each 





a characteristic interest. The not very grateful part 
of Eglantine found in Jonanna Waaner, so long 
as she had not to wage a fruitless struggle with the 
highest register of the voice, a masterly dramatic 
impersonation, which was recognized with storms of 
applause. Frau Korster touched all by her sin- 
cerity and naturalness. Points of true lustre were 
her two arias, as well as the duet, in which, however, 
simple directness of feeling is sacrificed to effect. 
Formes (Tueo.) and Krause were knightly figures. 
The latter was remarkably good in the great solo 
scene of Lysiart. The royal Kapelle played with 
fire; the beauty of the bassoons, flutes and horns 
being especially noticeable. 

Mozart’s ever young opera, Belmont and Costanza 
(the “ Seraglio”’), was brought out, newly studied, 
after being withdrawn for fourteen years. A strange- 
ly settled popular belief regards this as the first opera 
of the master, whereas it is his fourteenth ; but there 
is a naive truth of feeling at the bottom of this be- 
lief ; for as the preceding works were but experiments 
of a genial mental process working itself clear ; as 
even in the earlier Zdomeneo the objects of the Mozart- 
ean art stand unbound by any inward necessity, and 
the power of science is in conflict with free feeling, 
so in Belmont the most inspiring youthful freshness 
reigns decidedly, even although the desire to show a 
masterly dexterity in form occasionally, in his youth- 
ful exuberance, extends the quartet and the great 
aria of Costanza beyond measure. Since Mozart’s 
genius first attained te perfect ripeness in this opera, 
so that he was capable of following it up with a 
Figaro and Don Juan, we may justly call it his first 
opera. And in fact we have mingled here a wonder- 
ful gift of dramatic comprehension with characteristic 
declamation ; and it is interesting to follow Mozart’s 
struggle to get free from the traditional, without ever 
quite succeeding. Yet the work still shines in the 
fullest luxuriance of youthful power, like the creation 
of atender youthful feeling, such as an artist pro- 
duces only once ; and Weber is right when he says : 
“Of operas like Figaro ‘and Don Juan the world was 
justified in expecting several from Mozart; but an 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail he could not with the 
best will write again.” We have been too long 
accustomed to regard a first performance only as a 
general rehearsal, not to pardon the waverings of 
singers, choruses and orchestra. Our veteran singing 
master, ZIESCHE, as Osmin, reminded us of earlier 
grand epochs and received well-deserved storms of 
applause. Herr Worrr’s comic humor predomi- 
nates too much over his singing, whereby the splen- 
did Moorish Romanza of Pedrillo suffered particu- 
larly. The high range of the female parts lay 
unfortunately beyond the compass of Mme. Koester 
and Frl. Baur, and constrained them to the shrillest 
and most unpleasant exertions. 

Auber’s Fra Diavolo was produced here before a 
full house. The youthfully fresh work is executed 
with delicate strokes ; all is fully rounded off, en- 
closed in characteristic national traits of a wild rob- 
ber life. In the overture the trumpet solo wanted 
purity and finish, and we strangely missed the always 
effective tongued passages so finely executed by every 
military trumpeter. The introdyction flowed by 
tamely, and the following numbers were without 
effect, and the curtain would have fallen mournfully 
upon the first act, had not the Kapelle kindled up in 
the finale. But we were compensated by the second 
act, thanks to the distinguished performance of Frau 
HERRENBURG-TuczEcK. There was something 
really touching in the naivet? and innocence of the 
scene in Zerlina’s chamber. And finally Herr 
Formes warmed up and sang his last air admirably, 
although quite after the model of Roger. Herr 
Krvurcer, also, won applause by his finely sung 
romanza, and the scenically fine concluding act came 
to a satisfactory end. 


More next week. St: 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano. 


Luisella. Song. Italian and English words. 
Florimo, 25 
Mary Dolan. Ballad. McNaughton. 25 


Simple and pleasing, with a merry, laughing tune to 
it, that speaks of happy times. 





Faded Flowers. Song. Willing. 25 
A song in the German style. 
In dreams I see my mother. Song and chorus. 
G. F. Root. 25 


The latest from the pen of this gifted and popular 
composer. The lovers of simple melody will find it 
difficult to show another song at once so unpretentious 
and fascinating. 


Bring the maid. Buffo Duet. “ Rose of Castille.” 60 


This excellent Opera supplies an often felt want of 
concerted pieces for peculiar combinations of voices. 
There is in it a splendid Trio for male voices, a laugh- 
ing Trio for mezzo-soprano and two baritones; and 
here we have a very effective comic Duet for two basses. 
All of these will, ere long, become standard pieces of 
the concert-room. 


I’ve oft been very near thee. Ballad. 
L. B. Wetherbee. 25 
A parlor song, senti tal and melodi 
Fly, Bird of Hope. German and English words. 
Kiicken. 25 
This is a lovely song, which fastens itself unavoida- 


bly upon the mind of the hearer ; universally known 
and popular in Germany. 





Instrumental Music for Piano. 
Coquette Polka of D’Albert, for Four Hands, by 
T. Bissell. 55 


An arrangement of this favorite Polka for two play- 
ers—intended for beginners. 


A little more Cider, too, for Four Hands, by 


T. Bissell. 25 
Easy and well set. 
March in “ Moise,” for Flute and Piano, by 
R. Dressler. 25 
Oh Nanny, for Flute and Piano. R. Dressler. 25 
Both of these arrangements will be quite welcome to 
all amateur players. 
Surprise Party Polka. Avery. 26 


A sprightly little Polka, evidently conceived in those 
good spirits, which surprisers and surprised ones can- 
not help arriving at, after the contents of baskets and 
pockets have been disposed of and the room been 
cleared of chairs and tables. 


Pétit Fantasy. Henry Schwing. 30 
Introduction and two simple Variations and Finale, 
on a well known little German air. May be used with 
great advantage in the course of instruction. 


Books. 


Tue Operatic Atsum: A collection of Music in 
Parts, for Ladies’ voices, intended particularly for 
Seminaries, High Schools, Musical Classes, and 
the Social Circle. By £. Ives, Jr. Price 67 ets. 


This Collection is designed to supply a deficiency 
which must have been felt by all who are engaged in 
teaching Singing in Boarding Schools, Female Acade- 
mies, or Ladies’ Classes in any condition—viz: Music 
of an elevated charocter, concerted for Female voices, 
admitting of several voices on each part. This, too, has 
been a desideratum in the social circle, musical parties, 
&c.—for, while there is rarely one among amateurs 
who can perform a solo tolerably well, there are many 
who could join effectively ina chorus. This would, 
at least, give a pleasing variety to the performances of 
a private soirée ; besides, it would allow those ladies, 
who possess too much of commendable delicacy to ren- 
der themselves ridiculous by attempting to perform 
alone, to take an active part in the recreations of the 
party. 

The pieces although, in general, composed as cho- 
ruses for ladies, (cori di donne,) that is, for an indefi- 
nite number of voices on each part, may be sung with 
pleasing effect if each part is sustained by only a sin- 
gle voice. And, although written for soprano or fe- 
male voices, they may be sung by male voices alone, 
or by male and female voices combined. In the selec- 
tions from Operas, and other ‘ical positions, 
the original music is given without mutilation. When 
the subject of the original tto was such as to be 

idered deatitute of i + hen ehotmated 
the entire work, other words have been adapted—tak- 
ing great pains that the sentiment should conform to 
the character of the music. The pieces, while m: 
the best exercises for singing in parts, will be fo 
the most beautiful of all si positi the 
most of them in their line, perfect gems. 


























